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head of Lady Jane Grey; and, moreover, it was
resolved 'to submit no longer to a handful of
religious  theorists'  who  represented  an  un- j
principled government.   Wyatt's rebellion il- ;
lustrated the dislike felt at Mary's marriage i
with Philip ir. The loss of Calais was a fitting |
conclusion for a reign which was becoming in-,
supportable to the mass of the nation.

Elizabeth, the last of the Tudors, succeeded '
in 1558, and reigned till 1603.   *A child of the
Italian Renaissance,' she found herself com-
pelled to adopt a via media between the Catho- j
lies and the Calvinists.   The return of Mary!
queen of Scots to Scotland in 1563 proved a i
new danger, for Mary was a claimant of the '
English  throne.    Fortunately  for  Elizabeth, '
Mary threw her chances away, alienated her j
subjects,  and in  1568 fled  to  England.    A i
French alliance in 1572 strengthened the Eng- i
lish queen, who could always rely upon the
strong Protestant feeling of her parliaments,'
and upon the skilful and watchful administra-
tion of Cecil, who is better known as Lord Bur-
Leigh. In 1588 Philip n. was at last ready, and
the  Spanish Armada was launched against
England.   Its defeat opened a new period in
Elizabeth's reign, and till her death she was
free from all danger of a foreign attack.  The
great queen's reign is remarkable for an extra-
ordinary outburst of energy in all departments
of politics, commerce, religion, and literature.
England was united, and the Spanish War
proved to be the birth of English commerce,
and led to numberless expeditions by Eliza-
bethan seamen.    The discoveries of Drake,
Frobisher,   Gilbert,   Hawkins,   and   Raleigh
stirred the popular imagination; while Shakes-
peare,   Spenser,  Hooker, Bacon, and many
others made Elizabethan literature famous.
Ireland was for the first tune conquered, and
the way was prepared for the colonial expan-
sion of England in the next century.

The reign of James I. (1603-25) was the be-
ginning of the struggle between the royal power
and Parliament, which ended in the great re-
bellion. His intolerance in religion caused an
emigration of Puritans. (See UNITED STATES.)
The outbreak of the Thirty Years' War in 1618
brought new problems. James's treatment of
the Palatinate question was unfortunate, and
his quarrel with the Parliament of 1620-21 was
the greatest blunder of his reign.

Charles i. (1625-49) was a man little calcu-
lated to inspire confidence. For eleven years
Charles ruled without a parliament, and during
that period the courts of Star Chamber and
Ecclesiastical Commission became oppressive
and unpopular. Coincident with the adoption

of repressive measures against those who op-
pocked the king's and Strafford's civil policy
were attempts on the part of Laud to enforce
conformity in England, and to compel the
Scots to adopt the English Prayer Book. The
resistance of Scotland was followed by the
failure of Charles to conquer the Scottish
armies, and by the summoning of first the
Short and then the celebrated Long Parlia-
ment. Charles was now face to face with his
subjects, and the Long Parliament (1640) was
resolved to check the king's unconstitutional
practices. Stratford was executed, the Star
Chamber, and the Ecclesiastical Commission
were abolished, and Parliament kept in its own
hands the power of dissolution. The Grand
Remonstrance (November, 1641) destroyed
all chance of a reaction in favor of Charles, and
in 1642 war broke out. At first Parliament was
worsted, and made an alliance with the Scots.
Aided by this alliance, and by the ability of
Cromwell and his Ironsides, Parliament won
the battles of Marston Moor and Naseby, and
gradually wore down the royal resistance.
Hoping to take advantage of the breach be-
tween the Parliament and the army, Charles be-
gan intrigues which led to the invasion of Eng-
land by the Scots on his behalf (the second
civil war), and to his death in January, 1649, at
the hands of Cromwell and his soldiers. The
army, now supreme, established a common-
wealth, which, under Cromwell, became the
Protectorate. Till his death Cromwell staved
off anarchy, and endeavored, though in vain,
to govern by means of parliaments. But he
was compelled to fall back upon the military
force to preserve order, and after his death
(1658) the restoration of Charles n. became
inevitable. In Charles' reign the colonization
of New England progressed rapidly. See
UNITED STATES.
The Restoration (1660) was in many re-
spects the beginning of modern times. The
Star Chamber and High Commission Court
did not reappear, the prospects of toleration
were brighter, and attempts to produce har-
mony between the executive and legislature
eventually resulted in cabinet government.
James n. (1685-8), however, threw away all the
advantages which Charles had gained. He ran
counter to the law, the parliament, the church,
and the dissenters. He made no attempt to op-
pose Louis xiv. 's schemes, and England re-
mained a quantit$ negligeable in Europe. His.
determined attack upon the church brought
about James's downfall, and in 1688 William of
Orange was invited to come to England.
The flight of James n. and the accession of